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ABSTRACT 

The following papers were presented as testimony to 
the National Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education open 
hearing: (1) "Effective In-Servire Training" (Harold Finkelstein) ; 
and (2) "The State's Responsibilities for Teacher Education: Some 
Views" (Edward M. Wolpert). The first paper discusses the current 
state of teaching, namely: (1) that students are not interested, 
challenged, or knowledgeable—they are not learning, and (2) that 
teachers are using outdated methods and are not able to compete for 
their students' attention—they are not effective. An in-service 
training model designed to improve classroom instruction and student 
learning is described and recommendations are made regarding 
incorporation of the model's components in pre-service training 
programs. The second paper presents some" ideas about how states and/ 
teacher educators can work together: (1) State Departments of / 
Education need to work closely with schools, colleges, departments of 
education (SCDE); (2) States must help SCDEs attract better students 
to teacher education programs; and (3) States need to reconceptualize 
what teaching ai»d teacher education are all about. (CB) / 
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The mission of Discovery Learning, Inc. (DLI), a non-profit 
organization begun in 1977, is to help improve classroom instruction 
and student learning. DLI conducts teacher in-service training 
nationwide and administers after-school and summer classes for 
children and youth in metropolitan Atlanta. 

DLI receives contract and grant support for its programs from the 
National Science Foundation, from county and city governments, trom, 
individual schools and school systems, and from community foundations, 
corporations and individuals. 

The target group of all DLI programs is educationally disadvantaged 
minority populations. DLI has consulted with elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges in 37 states, focusing mainly on large cities, 
rural areas and Indian reservations. 



After 20 years of teaching, my recent observations are that: 

a) students are not learning - they are: 

- not Interested > 

- not challenged 

- not knowledgeable? 



b) teachers are not effective - they are: 

- using outdated methods 

- not able to compete for their students* attention 



Learning patterns and learning styles are changing rapidly in our 
society. The methods that moot of us were taught by are no longer 
effective for a large and growing segment of our population. However, 
there are new and innovative approaches to teaching which need to be 
disseminated to all teachers. DLI has developed one of these 
approaches* 

The DLI in-service program has two foci: 
*• 

1) '" REACHING all students - full participation at all times in 

full-class settings; 

0 

2) TEACHING all students - using interactive dialogue. 



The three-part DLI methodology: 

A) Presentation methods and techniques to generate and maintain 
full participation; 

B) Question/answer teaching delivery to create a true interactive 
^ experience; 

... C) Recasting existing curriculum content in support of new 

techniques and delivery. 



The k ey elements of the DLI in-service model : 

1) It is conducted in a school setting (either ♦simulated or real) 
rather than in a university setting. 

2) Desired outcomes are elicited from teachers , not imposed upon 
them. This provides ownership. 

3) Techniques to effect these outcomes are demonstrated by the 
Discovery Learning trainers using students typical of those in 

. participants' classrooms.. . 

4) Teachers practice these techniques with the same students while' 
the trainer observes and critiques. 

DLI in-service programs follow a simple progression: 

- - - - a) d emonstration classes at a school - in one classroom witt^many 
teacher observers or many classrooms , each with a few observers? 

b) criti que and analysis of the approach methods and implications 
'for the students and the teachers; 

c) int ensiv e in-class and outside-of-claas training for those 
faculty who need and who want the program. The training 
consists of lesson preparation, practice teaching and follow-up. 
The length of training varies from one week to several months. 
THIS TRAINING SHOULD BE CONDUCTED DURING THE SCHOOL DAY, AS IS 
ON-THE-JOB TKAINING IN ANY PROFESSION. 



content reinforcement and enhancement to help teachers improve 
their instruction of concepts they have not yet mastered. 



S pecial' fea.tures m.ay include: 

- teaching the subject matter using the same methods that are / 
expected of the teachers when they teach their own students; ( 

- reachinq all of the teachers in a school in some manner; 

- peer presentations, observations, and critiquing using a class 
of students; . 

- demonstration/observation, peer presentations, peer critiquing 
usinga class of cooperating students (on a topic familiar to 
the presenter) , supplemented with reference material for 
teachers • 

Several factors are crucial to successful training: 

1) Having LEA collaboration: endorsement, invitation, support, use 
of their space and time; 

<■ * 

il 

n 

2) Using volunteer teachers: stressing delivery rather than 

curriculum, proving it will work in their own classes, observing 
them teach; 

3) Providing live training, rather than only tapes 'and books; and 
lastly, but most importantly, 

4) Providing follow-up. " 
The DLI Process of Instruction meets all of these criteria. 



I propose to this Commission that as a. result of the successes and 
intense interest in' the DLI program throughout the country, 

1) a careful and thorough analysis of this program" and "other 
effective in-service models be undertaken; 

2) elements of the DLI program be incorporated in pre-service 
training programs. ■- - .-, " " 
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Aspen institute 
Cibecue Day* School 
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Navajo Community College 

National Indian Adult Education Association 
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Curriculum Development 

State of Washington Office of Public Instruction 
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Globe Public Schools 
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Whiteriver Public Schools; 
Lutheran Mission School 

Georgia Association of Educators 
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Loyd Elementary School 

Kennosaw College 
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Musk( hji »i» , OK 

Muriby, MT 

Rock Point, AZ 

Zuni, NM 
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I am liappy to have the opportunity to address the National Commission 
for Excellence in Teacher Education today. I believe that war is too 
important to be left to the generals, medicine is too important to be 
left to the doctors, and similarly, education is too important to be left 
to the educators. Thus I come to you not only as a Dean of the School 
of Education of/ Georgia College but also as a parent and citizen. All 
,rthree roles influence my thinking. 

The gist of my remarks today is quite simple. The State has a 
responsibility for teacher/education, and we as teacher educators share 
that responsibility. There are issues to be addressed and "improvements 
to be made. Teacher educators can't do it alone; we are all in this 
together. And what I would like to do today is to share some thoughts 
with you on how states and teacher educators can work together. 

7 . c» 

f 

1. /State Departments of Education need to work closely with Schools,,, 
/ Colleges, Departments of Education (SCDEs). 

/ Let me 'say at the outset that I believe* that the approved program 
midel by which SCDEs have their programs evaluated by £Ute 'Departments 
of Education is a good model , and the locus of control is-, appropriate. 
The idea of States, through their Departments of Education, developing 
Iriteria, inspecting programs, evaluating and approving or denying approval 
is excellent and the model should be rigorously and uniformily applied. 
But I do believe the process can "be improved in three ways. 

First, the State Department can help by having levels of approval. 
As it stands now, the typical model for State Departments of Education 
is to consider a program submitted by SCDEs, and either approve or not 
approve it. From the point of view of the SCDE there is only one thing 
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2 

to^seek and that is approval. I would like State Departments of Education 
to consider the idea of having additional levels of approval. Perhaps 
a program could be rated "Exemplary" or perhaps there could be "Level I 
or Level II" approval. The effect that this would have would be to keep 
a safety net at the bottom of the approval process to make sure that any 
progra .nat was approved did-, indeed, meet minimum requirements, but 
in addition it would encourage SCDEs to aim higher, that is, to develop 
programs that exceed the minimum standards promulgated by the State 
Departments of Education.. This would encourage SCDEs to be creative in 
their efforts and would allow for the develppment of innovative programs 
which otherwise might not come to pass. ? 

'Secondly.. I. believe State Departments of Education can help, by 
not being overly restrictive^ in their minimum standards. For example, 
often requirements for programs are stated in terms of specific courses 
carrying specific numbers of credit hours (e.g. five quarter hours for 
a curriculum course, or three semester hours for a course in reading 

I) 

methods). It would be much more desirable for State Departments of 
Education to- state standards in terms of competencies, that .is to say, 
knowledge to be acquired or behaviors to be exhibited. My reason for 
thisVis simple. SCDEs are subject to \he same laws of arithmetic to which 
everyone else is subjected, and when the State Departments of Education 
specify that there must be taken five hours in one course and five hours 

in another course this builds up rapidly to the point where all of the 

/ 

possible hours available for the program have been preempted. This results 
in programs needing to go beyond a traditional four year time frame. 
Additionally, there remains virtually no ' room for electives in a 
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program. Neither of -these results is a desirable one. SCDEs cannut utilize 
effectively the time available programs when they are overly restricted 
by State promulgated criteria. v " 

Third, and perhaps most importantly, State Departments of Education 
need to put a\evere restriction on the issuance of substandard credentials. 
In the state of Georgia for example, the number of teachers certified 
with substandard credentials greatly exceeds those certified with regular 
credentials. The standards that are published by State Departments of 
Education have#no meaning if they are constantly undercut. Furthermore, 
circumventing published standards makes a mockery of the whole concept 
of approved programs. In the end, we all look bad--SCDEs as ,well as State 

Departments of Education—and the public interest is poorly served. 

\ 

2. The states must help SCDEs attract better students to teacher education 
programs. 

This is the real key to having better teachers. From the point 
of view of an SCDE, we must be judged in terms of a value added model . 
Students come to us with certain levels of skills and abilities. We take 
those students and we add to their skills and abilities and we may be 
judged on the basis of the difference between how they were when they 
came to us and how they are when they leave us. The problem is when the 
students themsel veKcome to us with very low levels of skills or abilities. 
Even though we can add^~some value, the absolute amount of value may not 
be enough to meet the high standard needed for effective entry level , 
teaching.' Input begets output. The better the students we have at the* 
outset, the better the beginning teachers we will produce. 
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We\ simply must attract better students to teaching if we are to 
produce better beginning teachers. The first way to do this is obvious: 
teacher's* salaries must be made more- attractive. If the starting salaries 

for teachers were raised to the point where they .Wpuld be competitive 

• " / / Vl 

with other professions whose training involved prog^ms of similar length 
and difficulty, more students would be attracted /o ' teaching. Jhere has 
been so much written about this already (e.g. the i Rand report 1 ) more .need 
not be said. 1 

The second way better students can be attracted is to have a CareeV 
Ladder 2 in effect, because even if beginning salaries were rai.sed.: to be 
comparable with 'other professions a real need exists for teachers tQ be 
still making comparable salaries after they have been teaching for ten, 
fifteen, - twenty, or thirty years. In other words, money/is needed not 
only to get teachers in the classroom but to keep them in the classroom. 

An added attraction to the concept of Career' Ladder;i-S that I believe 
it will reattract qualified women into the teaching work. force, the current 
generation of women is p entering^many other fields as of course they should 
-have the opportunity to do. However, many of these women are of hild- 
bearing -age.' and wish to.' indeed.' have children while they can. This has 
been a perennial problem with woJiTen "in the work force but it is now 
exacerbated by the fact that women a^rar going into professions where 
typically previously they had not gone. Women are finding that it is 
very difficult to. leave jobs in the corporate world* in order to raise 
children and then 'return at the level they were at when they left. 



1 . Darl vng-Hammond , Li nda , Beyond the Commission Rep p^ts, _The Coming 

Crises_inJTj^^^^ The Xand 

Corporation, 1984. 

-2. The Tennessee Career Ladder plan is an excellent model to consider 
from among a variety of plans. 



I believe that teaching still offers one of the best professions for the 
stop-in, stop-out needs) of women in childbearing ages. With a career 
ladder in effect to allow the resumption of professional duties at a high 
level, I believe that more talented and creative women will be reattracted 
to teaching. 

3. ' States need to reconceptual ize what teaching and tea cher education 
• is all about . 

There exists a corpus of research which shows the importance of 
the years from birth to five on the subsequent intellectual growth of 
children. This developmental stage is referred to as pre-kindergarten 
years and these years are seen to be extremely important in the development 
of theYnild but there is very little talk of capitalizing on this". ; 
Virtually all of the reports emanating from governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies have made recommendations almost exclusively dealing with secondary 
•schools. Such recommendations are necessary but are not sufficient to 

improve our -education-system. It is my content1on-.that if we as a nation 

pay attention to the pre-kindergarten years we will be dealing, with an 
investment that will reap great dividends later on. This is an extension 
of my "value added" comments stated above. The better prepared the children 
are as they enter elementary school, the better they will be as they enter 
middle school, high school and college. 

The fact is, that the first teachers children have are their parents. 
They are noncertified and they are not educated as teachers. When working 
with their children they follow their intuition: sometimes they are right 
and sometimes they are wrong in what they do. 
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The major reconceptualization necessary to improve education in 

/ 

this nation is to acknowledge the importance of pre-kindergarten education 
delivered^ parents and teachers. We must develop education and training 
for both parents and teachers so they may do an effective job with these 
children, and we must fund and implement such programs. When such a 
reconceptualization occurs and we . as a nation think of education as a 
"womb to tomb" endeavor and recognize the extreme importance of education 
in tha early years, I believe that the effect of this will be a better 
educational system at all levels. 



